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“TEE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
4s to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trerms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,andthe 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bigs 3; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 

ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 

will receive ich attention. 


enn 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitjve Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $150. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


weer 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


|'The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA “ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sprxit ory Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently haye the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurréetien of the Spirit. hy the faith and confes- 
sion of ist, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgether in Association, oy Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to Giod. 
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ITELE CIRC ULAR. 
Confession of edad Ex. 
perience. 

BY J. H. N. 


Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


My studies while at Andover were very 
much confined to the Scriptures. The 
first year of the course in the seminary 
was at that time devoted almost exclu- 
sively to biblical Hebrew and Greek, 
with some collateral attention to German 
hermeneutics. Prof. Stuart and Dr. Rob- 
inson were the principal instructors of 
my class. I became very much enamored 
of the Greek Testament, and of Robin- 
son’s Lexicon; but I could not ferce my- 
self into any decided relish for commen- 
taries, though I tried occasionally to 
follow the fashion in this respect. 

On two interesting passages of scrip- 
ture, I received instructions from Prof. 
Stuart, which had an important bearing 
on my subsequent course. The first was 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
which he taught us, in defiance of tradi- 
tion and popular opinion, to refer alto- 
gether to the events connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The second 
was the seventh chapter of Romans, 
which for the first time, and with much 
astonishment, I learned from his com- 
ments to regard as a description, not of 
Christian, but of carnal experience be- 
fore conversion. This view harmonized 
well with my theory that Christians 
might always remain in the “ Revival 
spirit,” and confirmed my purpose and 
hope of overcoming the world entirely 
and perpetually. 

Though I gave diligent attention to 
the regular lessons of my class, and to 
the lectures of its instructors, I derived 
the principal nourishment of my mind 
and heart, even at this period, from in- 
vestigations suggested by my own in- 
stinct, and pursued by methods of my 
own invention. I think the best part of 
my education at Andover was that which 
I obtained by studying the four Evan- 
gelists in the English, without note or 
comment. My method was this: I se- 
lected some specific trait in the character 
of Christ, or some vein of truth in his 
instructions, and with my eye on that, 
read the four gospels through at a sitting, 
noting with my pen all the passages re- 
lating to the point of interest. When 
this reading was finished, I reviewed my 
notes, meditated on them, and endeav- 
ored to obtain a concentrated and compre- 
hensive view of the trait or truth selected 
for examination. My interest in the 
subject would steadily increase as light 
beamed forth from one passage and an- 
other, till at last, when all the scattered 
rays were converged, my mind seemed to 
dwell in a focus of glory, and my heart 
burned witbin me. The pleasure and 
profit of this exercise was not chiefly 
intellectual. It opened a fountain of spir- 
itual life to my soul. It drew me more 
and more into blessed fellowship with the 
spirit of him whose beauty I sought for 
and beheld. Many a time when | was 


ready to sink under the infirmities of; 





flesh and spirit, and when I could find 
no rest for my soul either in communion 
with brethren, or in prayer, I betook my- 
self to this method of conversing with 
Christ, and found abundant joy and peace. 
I went through the gospels in this way 
almost daily for several months, and ac- 
quired so much facility in reading rapidly, 
and at the same time catching all that 
pertained to the subject in mind, that the 
process was by no means laborious. 

I may mention in concluding this ac- 
count of my experience and pursuits at 
Andover, that Ihad charge of a Bible 
class of young men in one of the churches 
of the village, and obtained much valu- 
able biblical knowledge from the study 
and reflection which that engagement 
occasioned. The book of Acts was our 
field of inquiry. In the course of our 
investigations I was led to meditate 
much on the distinction between the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations. I 
saw then that Christianity, even after 
the day of Pentecost, was but in embryo 
—a bird that had not yet burst its shell ; 
and I had a glimmering of the truth that 
the destruction of Jerusalem was the 
boundary line between Judaism and the 
kingdom of heaven. These ideas were 
the germs of my subsequent conclusions 
in regard to the Second Coming. 

In the latter part of the year which I 
spent at Andover, it becamea question 
of some importance to me, whether I 
should remain there, or goto New Ha- 
ven. Severa] of my classmates had de- 
termined to go. It was urged in favor 
of the exchange, that Dr. Taylor was a 
more profound metaphysician, and a more 
interesting lecturer than Dr. Woods.— 
The inducement which principally at- 
tracted me, however, was the fact that 
at New Haven I should only be required 
toattend the lectures of the seminary, 
and should thus be at liberty to devote 
the greater part of my time to my favor- 
ite study of the Bible ; whereas at An- 
dover the regular course of the second 
year would confine me mostly to the 
study of technical theology and the wri- 
tings of “‘ standard divines.” Some formi- 
dable objections, such as the heretical 
reputation of Dr. Taylor, and the sacri- 
fice of valuable connections at Andover, 
for a time held me in suspense. Indeed 
my mind was oppressed with “ doubtful 
disputations” on the subject. The ques- 
tion seemed too large for my comprehen- 
sion and decision. I prayed for guid- 
ance, At this juncture a curious cir- 
cumstarce occurred, which [ will relate 
simply as an anecdote, without comment, 
leaving the reader to form his own judg- 
ment of it. 

I had heard of instances in which per- 
sona, in perplexity about their course, had 
opened the Bible, and, in the verse which 
first met their eyes, had found direction. 
I remembered that when I was first seek- 
ing the Lord, with the burden of sin 
heavy upon me, and almost in despair of 
finding any clue of deliverance, I casually 
opened the Bible, and, to my astonish- 
ment and joy, found the very direction 
that I needed (Rom. 10: 6—10) imme- 
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diately Lsfore me. These facts suggested 
the idea of opening the Bible, as a means 
of resolving my doubts about going to 
New Haven. Without any very serious 
confidence in this mode of asking counsel, 
but partly for the sake of trying an ex- 
periment, I took my Bible and hastily 
opened it. Whether it was by chance, 
or by the providence of Him who “ num- 
bers the hairs of our head,” I will not say, 
but the passage that my eyes first fell upon 
was Matt. 28: 5,6. “Fear not ye: for 
1 know that ye seek Jesus which was cru- 
cified. He 1s Not ners.” I could not 
but be amused at the coincidence of the 
passage with the facts in the case. I 
knew that I was seeking Jesus, and was 
well convinced that he was not at Ando- 
ver. I see no reason why I should be a- 
shamed te confess that this little cireum- 
stance broke the equilibrium of my doubts, 
and settled my determination to go. 


The fall of 3832 found me at New} ~~ 


Haven, a member of the middle class 
in the Yale Theological Seminary.— 
There I remained a year and a half, i. e., 
till February in 1834, when I became a 
Perfectionist. During that year and a 
half I attended lectures daily, and stud- 
ied Taylorism enough to be prepared 
for examinations; but my mind was 
chiefly directed with my heart to the 
simple treasures of the Bible. I went 
through the epistles of Paul again and 
again, as I had gone through the Evan- 
gelists at Andover: and, in the latter 
part of the time, when I had begun to ex- 
ercise myself in preaching, I was in the 
habit of preparing the matter of every 
sermon by reading the whole New Tes- 
tament through with reference to the sub- 
ject I had chosen. 

While at Andover, I became interested 
in the Anti-slavery cause ; and soon after 
I went to New Haven I took part with a 
tew pioneer abolitionists in the formation 
of one of the earliest Anti-slavery socie- 
ties in the country. At the same time I 
devoted my leisure hours to religious la- 
bor among the colored people of that city. 
My heart was chiefly engaged in this 
work during the former part of my resi- 
dence there. Subsequently, I became at- 
tached to a little band of revivalists, who 
were called the ‘free church,” and took 
part with them in labors for a gencral 
awakening. When I first became ac- 
quainted with them, they scarcely num- 
bered a dozen; and Amos Townshend 
was the only man among them who had 
any wealth or weight of character. They 
held their meetings in an old vestry that 
belonged to the center church. Some- 
times a licentiate of the seminary preached 
for them, and sometimes they had no 
regular preaching. I loved their spirit, 
for I was burning with the same zeal 
which I found in them (but no where else 
in the city) for the conversion of souls. 
Their numbers and courage gradually in- 
creased till they began to think of em- 
ploying a regular preacher. In the win- 
ter vacation of 1832—3, I had visited my 
friends in Vermont, and had heard James 
Boyle preach several times at Brattleboro, 
where he was engaged in a powerful revi- 
val. When Amos Townshend spoke to 
me about procuring a preacher for the 
free church, I told him that Boyle was 
the very man they wanted. I described 
what I had seen and heard of his charac- 
ter and the success of his labors, in glow- 
ing terms, and Townshend immediately 


sent and engaged him. He became the 
pastor of the free church some time in the 
spring of 1833, and labored in that ca- 
pacity till he became a Perfectionist in 
the spring of 1834. In consequence of 
his labors the popularity and numbers of 
the free church increased rapidly, espe- 
cially in the winter of 1833—4, when its 
efforts were crowned with a great revival ; 
and notwithstanding the drawback which 
the bursting forth of Perfectionism occa- 
sioned, that church ultimately gained a 
place and name among the other churches 
of the city, built a stately meeting-house, 
and is now reckoned among the “ re- 
spectables,” having laid aside its original 
title, and probably its original simplicity 


and zeal. 
(To be continued.) 
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Quality of Life before Phys- 
ical Strength. 














In the present day of admiration for physical 
strength, it is worth while to call attentidn to 
the other kind of superiority, that of rarer and 
finer vitality of system. An English medical es- 
say thus discourses upon it: “Great power of 
exertion is quite consistent with extreme delicacy, 
and with the presence of, or at least with a pre- 
disposition to, organic disease. Napoleon was 
perhaps capable of undergoing, and did, in fact, 
undergo, greater fatigues than almost any other 
man who ever lived; yet his digestion was always 
most delicate and very easily deranged, whilst he 
died of an hereditary organic disease at the age 
of fifty-five. It is also a singular thing that great 
power of exertion in one direction does not always 
imply its existence in another. Many men can go 
through extraordinary muscular labor, and put 
up with all sorts of exposure and hardship, who 
are quite unequal to continuous severe exertion 
of the eyes, the brain and the nerves: and the 
converse occasionally holds good as well. Long 
life and continued good health are also tests of 
strength; but these gifts frequently depend upon 
a sort of balance and proportion between powers 
which are inconsiderable in themselves. It seems 
a sort of perversion of terms to speak of a per- 
son who keeps on living feebly and quietly—more 
like a vegetable than a man—for eighty years, as 
being stronger than one who dies worn out at sixty 
by extreme labor, or even by long continued and 
long resisted disease. 


“The difficulty of saying what is meant by 
physical strength lies in the difficulty of distin- 


fault of a better word, must be called the vital 
powers cf the body. Look upon the body asa 
machine—and the broken arm, the tubercles in 


from calling it strong; but if it goes on acting 


and again from the catastrophe which these de- 
fects tend to produce, there must be a strong 
something somewhere. 
The whole subject is one of endless wonder and 
curiosity, but it is well deserving of far more 
notice than it has usually received—if for no other 
reason, at least for the sake of illustrating the 
crudity of the common notions about physical 
strength which all sorts of popular writers are 
continually preaching. We cannot here do more 
than hint at a very few of the endless varieties 
of what is called “constitution” which would 
require examination by any one who really wished 
to understand the subject. The power of sup- 


commonly co-exists with excessive delicacy of or- 
ganization in many important particulars. Dr. 
Kane was a wonderful instance of this. 
a professional sailor, he never went to sea with- 
out suffering from sca-sickness, and he suffered 
under both disease of the heart and chronic rheu- 
matism; yet he underwent sufferings in the Arc- 
tic Seas under which the strongest men, specially 
trained to endure such hardships, sickened and 
died. In great catastrophes—such as wrecks, 
sieges, and the retreats of defeated armies—the 
finest men do not by any means endure hardship 
best, and the most delicate women will occa- 
sionally go through more than any one else.”— 
Home Journal. 


This is suggestive of interesting thought. At 
the present time there is a great deal of talk 
about physical development, physical strength, 
physical perfection, and health-reform. Muscle 
and bone have their advocates, and the man who 
by long training and sedulous devotion to bodily 
exercise, can lift eight hundred or a thousand 


guishing between the mechanical, and what, for! —life which is absolutely pure and death-proof. 


the jungs, or the cancer in the liver, prevent you|and immortality of which he is the center, that 


for years, and wonderfully recovering itself again us, not only internally but also externally, by 


What is that something ?| souls full of all nobleness and manly power, but 


porting hardship is one obvious form of strength, | Separate the races and preserve the union, is the 
but this power is by no means universally asso- argument. We believe a similar plan was pro- 
ciated with great muscular force, and not un-| nosed by Mr. Francis P. Blair of Missouri some- 


Though| to some discussion in the future. As such we 


pounds, becomes an object of special interest, and| down as an inferior and despicable being—be- 


of the country. But, although there is great 
improvement to be desired in the physical con- 
dition of men, anda vast need of health-reform, 
yet that which will bring these thingsina way 
that will be of any permanent benefit to the race 
generally, 1s not mere physical strength and well- 
trained muscles, but, what is far more than these, 
BETTER LIFE. It is higher and purer quality of 
life that mankind want. Given this, and better 
physical conditions, bodily perfection, and true 
health will follow as a natural law. Given 
true inward life, and souner or later, by its own 
spontaneous attraction and growth, it will clothe 
itself with true forms of outward life. It wiil, 
sooner or later, throw off disease, deformity and 
death, and put on immortality and heavenly beau- 
ty. And any efforts for physical improvement, 
which do not come from the spontaneous action 
of true inward life—of the “law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus”—are ephemeral and facti- 
tious, bringing neither present peace nor perma- 
nent results. They do not deliver from the “ body 
of death,” which rests with 1ts blighting curse on 
the Race. 

The differences among men in regard to vital 
power are not the mere accident of organization, 
but are the result of spiritual connection. Manis 
something more than an elaborately organized 
physical machine. He is an inspired being—~the 
medium of spiritual existences back of or above 
himself. And itis the character and intensity 
of the inspiring spirit which determines the char- 
acter and intensity of individual life. Napoleon 
was something more than an individual conqueror, 
he was the focus of a spiritual kingdom, and of a 
national will. And if the inner life of the frail 
yet strung Dr. Kane could have been seen by 
those around him, we believe the fact that he 
was the medium of an inspiring spirit, and that 
his life-power, and intensity and nobleness of man- 
hood was from thence, would have been evident. 
It was this which gave him his magnetic power 
and made him a born hero and leader of men. 


If quality of life is the result of spiritual con- 
nection, then it is possible for us to come into 
connection with and be filled with a life that is 
immortal, and triumphant over all evil. And 
this is what we want. The physical improvement 
and health-reform which the physiologists are 
trying to attain unto—the science which deals 
only with the outward, material life, and after it 
has done all that it can do, leaves the body in the 
power of death and disease—is not enough. We 
want a deliverance from death in all its forms. 
And the attainment of this is possible. It was 
this Life Reform, which Christ came to introduce, 
“Tam the resurrection and the life. He that 
believeth in me though he were dead yet shall he 
live ; and he that liveth and believeth in me shall 
NEVER DIE.” Here is the source of victorious life 


And we believe that it is possible to come into 
such relations to Christ and the world of love 


this life shall flow into and fill us, and transform 
It will not only give us 


its heavenly power. 


it will clothe us with glorious bodies, perfect in 
resurrection beauty.—T. L. P. 





Separation of the Races. 
In another column we publish an article from 
the Evening Post, in which the idea is advocated 
of colonizing the free blacks of the United States 
in some portion of Central or tropical America. 


time since. It isa question which is hkely to lead 


lay it before our readers, with the remark that 
we shall probably have something to say in ref- 
erence to it hereafter. There are evidently other 
things beside Slavery involved in the presence of 
the African race among us. If the Southern 
Slaves were set free to-day, the question of the 
mutual relation of the races would still be far 
from being settled. What that relation is to,be 
will ultimately be decided, not by the prejudice 
of color, or political expediency, but by the spirit 
of Christianity and brotherhood ; and it is a ques- 
tion to be seriousiy considered by the advocates 
of the separation of the races, whether they are 
following the latter or the former motives. To 
our own mind there is little difference between 
the spirit of Slavery at the South, and the spirit at 
the North that spurns the negro and crushes him 








is held up as a model for imitation to the youth 





the South, and the spirit that refuses him a home 
and a brother’s interest at the North. Am I not 
aman andabrother? Did not the same God, 
who, according to the apostle, ‘* hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,” make me as well as thee, and give 
me ahome wherever there are green hills and 
fertile plains, and forests and springs of water? 
Why then drive me from thy presence as an un- 
welcome being? Why may I not have a part in 
the highest culture and civilization, and a home 
and affection and growth side by side with my 
lighter colored fellow man? These are questions 
which the dark son of Africa may ask to-day of 
the North, and receive in return little that is sat- 
isfactory or encouraging.—rT. L. P. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Congressional. 

The House of Representatives has at length 
succeeded in organizing by the election of Wil- 
liam Pennington of New Jersey Speaker. Mr. 
Pennington is a Republican and was taken up on 
the withdrawal of Mr. Sherman as candidate. Mr, 
Sherman had previonsly stated his purpose to 
withdraw his name as soon as it appeared that 
any other Republican member could command 
more votes than himself. As soon as this be- 
came evident, he immediately did so. J. W. 
Forney of Pa., has been elected Clerk, and Mr. 
Hoffman of Maryland Sergeant-at-Arms. No 
business has yet been done, the Speaker and hw 
Republican friends being busily engaged in ar- 
ranging the committees. 

Harper’s Ferry Investigation. 

Mr. Giddings, Mr. Hyatt, and Dr. Howe of Mass., 
have appeared before the Senate Committee and 
answered its questions. Some of Mr. Giddings’s 
answers were not of a very soothing and palata- 
ble character for his Pro-Slavery questioners.— 
For instance: 


“Mr. Mason desired to know if Mr. Gidding’s 
lectures had not a direct reference to the institu- 
tion of Slavery. 

“ Mr. Giddings replied they all referred to the 
fundamental principlos of human governments, to 
the imprescriptible right of man to the natural 
law or will of the Creator, as defined by publicists 
and philosophers in Christendom for the last two 
centuries, Those teachings assert the rights of 
every human soul to enjoy life, liberty, and hap- 
piness. 

“ Mr. Mason inquired if this teaching of the 
Hiigher Law was regarded superior to human 
laws and the Constitution ? 

“ Mr. Giddings answered, by the improper use 
of terms, we often confound our own ideas. He 
understood the term law to apply only io such 
enactments as accord with Divine will; that 
writers say no enactment invading the natural 
law is of any moral validity whatever; that any 
enactment which seeks to take from an innocent 
being life or liberty, imposes no obligation on 
such a victim and confers no authority upon those 
who would deprive him of either; that it is not 
only the right of all men to treat such enactment 
as void, but it is the duty of every man to hold it 
up to detestation; that our Constitution recog- 
nizes these doctrines, declaring that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
except by due process of law, that is, by indict- 
ment and conviction before a Court of competent 
jurisdiction, aud a jury of his peers. Such en- 
actments possess no elements of law, but are 
gross usurpations of despotic powers, nut dele- 
gated to man—are criminal in themselves, and 
render those who enact, who sustain, and who 
execute them, accessory to the crimes committed 
under them.” 

Dr. Howe declined taking path to testify, unless 
he was permitted to enter his protest against the 
whole procecdings. By permission he made the 
following protest: 

‘The undersigned, having been summoned to 
appear and testify before your Committee, and 
being unable to resist the power of the Senate, 
obeys the summons, but enters his protest against 
the proceedings upon the following grounds: 

First: Because the tribunal creatcd is secret 
and inquisitorial. 

Second: Because it is created for purposes be- 
yond the legitimate scope of legislative inquiry. 
Third: Because it usurps powers nowhere 
clearly delegated by the Federal Constitution to 
Congress, or either branch thereof. 

Fourth: Because it is dangerous as a precedent 
and liable to abuse in the opportunity it gives for 
perversion of the great power of the Union to 
the gratification of vindictive party passion in 
various ways, to the peril of private right and 
personal liberty, as by dragging citizens from their 
homes in any part of the country, and rendering 
no man secure in his own house, 

Fifth: Because, waiving all other objections it 
is unnecessary, inasmuch as for all the purposes 
of investigation, testimony by deposition under 
the jurisdiction and within the limits of the re- 
spective States is fully adequate.” 

S. G. Howe. 


Mr. Hyatt also testified under protest. Nonew 
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posed, and the attempt to implicate the Republi- 
cen party or leading men here at the North will 
probably fail. Mr. Redpath has refused to com- 
ply with the summons of the Committec and has 
left, for parts unknown. 





Matters of Mention. 





_...The Boston Transcript says that the project 
of cutting a ship-canal across Cape Cod will soon 
be considered by the Mass. Legislature. It would 
save 150 miles of dangerous navigation around 
the Cape, lessen the rate of freight, and be of 
great benefit to the commerce of the State. The 
expense of building such a canal has been esti- 
mated from surveys taken by the United States, 
at about $500,000. 

_..-Paper of an excellent quality has been 
manufactured from Sorghum stalks. 

...-The Springfield Republican states that the 
President has ordered from the Springfield Ar- 
mory 115,000 muskets for Southern use, to be 
deposited at Charlestown, S.C., Augusta, Ga., 
and Baton Rouge, La., and also 9,000 rifles from 
the Watertown and Watervliet arsenals. 


....Still larger Mummoth Sequoias have been 
discovered in California. A grove has been 
fuund on the south fork of the Merced River, 
about thirty miles southeast of the town of Mari- 
posa. One of the trees measures one hundred and 
fourteen feet in circumference. The grove con- 
tains about six hundred of these monster trees, 
none others of them, perhaps, quite so large, but 
all of them of approximate proportions. One of 
the trees, one hundred feet from the ground, has 
a circumference of sixty-six feet, anda branch 
eighteen feet in circumference. So saysa Cali- 
fornia paper. 

...+Dr. Dixon, of the Scalpel, regards Sanders’ 
Illuminating Water Gas as no humbug, but an 
important and valuable discovery. Ina recent 
article on the subject, after showing the superi- 
ority of Sanders’ method of manufacturing gas 
from water, to all other methods, he says: 

“Who could expect otherwise than that this 
great discovery, which strikes at the root of mil- 
lions of invested capital, should meet with 
its fierce and inveterate enemies? This is now 
the case. The coal interest and that of the rail- 
roads which freight it here, together with num- 
bers of opposing interests, will necessarily hoot 
at the discovery and attempt to retard its intro- 
duction among us ; but their opposition will prove 
a failure, for this reason: while it costs from 
$1,20 to $1,40 per thousand cubic feet to manu- 
facture coal-gas, the water gas can be manufactured 
for about forty cents the thousand cubic feet, 
while it gives about one third more light. The 
apparatus for its production costs about one-third 
that of coal-gas, while it can be produced, each 
gas being nade in retorts of equal capacity, in 
quantities six times greater than coal gas. In 
fact, the advantages in the manufacture of water 
gas over that of coal-gas are so great that the om- 
nipotent public will see that it is not put down 
by the powerful monopolies arrayed against it. 

* But wherefore do not the gas companies avail 
themselves of this discovery if it promises such 
great advantages? This is a natural question, 
and the discoverer freely admits to us that he 
was once so unsophisticated us to ask himself the 
same question under the impression that the gas 
companies would respond to it affirmatively; but, 
bless your soul, reader, how little you know of 
these great gas companies! You should know 
that these companies employ a number of persons 
about their works at very fat salaries. These 
persons are, of course, consulted upon all matters 
pertaining to pas, and their ipse dizit at once 
puts to rest the question. The high functionary 
of one of our principal gas-works plainly told the 
discoverer that ‘it was not convenient to disturb 
the existing state of things,’ and that ‘if water 
yas could be manufactured for nothing, it would 
not be convenient to adopt it,’ and that, therefore, 
they wished nothing to do with it! There are, 
however, some exceptions to these instances of 
selfishness. Among the 400 gas compames of 
the United States there are some presidents and 
engineers who possesss sufficient judgment to 
perceive that the introduction of cheaper process- 
vs for the manufacture of gas, into their works, 
must eventually redound to the benefit of all the 
employees, as well as to the interest of their 
consumers. <A few of these enlightened spirits 
have already adopted the water-gas, and others, 
it is thought, will soon follow, for they know, 
with far-seeing vision, that the time is coming 
when this new gas must be adopted by those gas- 
works of the country which do not desire to be 
left far behind in the great march of universal 
progress.” 

..++The Art Union, of London, proposes to 
offer a premium of 100 guineas for the best set of 
illustrations, say twelve, in outline or shaded 
cutline, of Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King.” 

..--A letter from St. Petersburg says: A 
gigantic plan, suggested by Mr. Collins, the 
United States Consul at Nicholaieff, on the Amoor, 
is destined to produce a complete change of re- 
lations between Europe and the other parts of 
the world if it be carried into execution. This 





project refers t» the cstablishment of an electric 
telegraph from Moscow through Behring’s Straits 
and Sitka to St. Louis, m the United States.— 
In this manner a direct communication would 
be obtained between St. Petersburg and New- 
York. The author of the plan would further 
extend another wire from Kiachta to Pekin, and 
thence through Saghalien to Yeddo and Hako- 
dadi, in Japan. The length of the proposed 
telegraph is estimated at 14,000 English miles, 
the cost of construction at £500,000. The ex- 
pense of maintaining and repairing the wires is 
caleulsted by Mr. Collins at 900,000 roubles an- 
nually, and the revenue at1,100,000 roubles, or a 
dividend of eight per cent to the shareholders, if 
a company can be formed. Mr. Collins is at 
present on his way to St. Petersburg, where he 
hopes to find the capital to carry out his plan. 

...- The Newark Mercury copies some items 
of intelligence received by private letter from 
Hong Kong, under date of Nov. 13. English 
troops were already arriving for the spring cam- 
paigr, and the Chinese were preparing for war. 
The Coolie trade is actively carried on. Men 
are kidnapped and kept confined until they sign a 
contract to go to Cuba. They are carried off in 
great numbers. 

...-Enghteen Citizens of Mason and Bracken 
Counties, Ky., expelled on account of anti-slavery 
cunvictions, arrived in Cincinnati on the 30th. 

....-Ex-Gov. S. P. Chase, of Ohio, has been elec- 
ted to the U.S. Senate, for six years from the 
4th of March 1861. He is considered one of the 
ablest Northern statesmen, and has the reputa- 
tion of great honesty and integrity of character. 
He will take the place of Mr. Pugh. 


....The free negroes who have recently left 
Arkansas to avoid being sold into slavery, have 
published an appeal to the Christian world to 
protect them. They say Indiana shuts her doors 
upon them ; Illinois demes prairie homes to them ; 
Oregon will not receive them, and Minnesota is 
debating whether or not she shall admit them. 
They complain of being forced into a cold climate 
suddenly from a warm one, and present a sad pic- 
ture of the distress that they suffer from a hasty 
legislation.— Eve. Post. 

...-The Legislature of Florida has passed an 
act compelling all free negroes to leave the state 
between this time and next October, or choose 
their masters and become slaves. 


...-Asteam hammer, intended to be employed 
in the forging of the Armstrong guns, has lately 
been constructed in England, and is of immense 
power. The hammer bar and face weigh 4 tons, 
and the cylinder in which this bar works, with its 
glands, within a few cwt. of 6tons. The cylinder 
is supported on two frames, each of 9 tons, and each 
of these again rests on a bed-plate of the same 
weight. Through these bed-plates projects the 
anvil, which is a mass of wroughtiron, faced with 
steel, and imbedded in an immense block of iron, 
weighing upwards of 21 tons. The casting of 
this block, which was of course, one of the heavi- 
est operations in connection with the apparatus, 
was pronounced by those who were present to be 
the most successful ever witnessed. The immense 
block thus formed measures at the base 6 feet 7 
inches by 9 feet 2inches, and is 4 feet 10 inches 
in hight. The anvil proper is let into the top, 
and, when placed to the buse, will rest on two 
layers of heavy logs, about 14 feet square. In the 
management of the hammer, again, great perfec- 
tion has been attained. The most remarkable 
thing about it is the perfect command in which it 
is held, so that it can be made to pound with pro- 
digious force a mass of glowing iron, or to crack 
anut in the gentlest manner. The stroke can be 
given with a force exactly corresponding with the 
weight of the hammer; while on the one hand 
this force can be diminished at pleasure, or, on the 
other, greatly increased by the application of the 
propelling steam above or below the piston. In 
regard to speed of working, also, it possesses ca- 
pabilitics which seem to adapt it to almost every 
variety of work, for it can either be made to de- 
scend hke the heavy sledge, ‘‘ with measured beat 
and slow,” or to deliver from 200 to 300 strokes 


a minute.—Independent. 


Tur Nortu Star 1n Dancer.—A_ correspond- 
ent says he inquired of one of those bales of Vir- 
ginia goods, on legs, that passed through Spring- 
field for Canada, last week, how he knew thw 
way. The reply was ‘‘ the North Star, Sir.” So 
our correspondent thinks the South has a new 
grievance, and proposes a Union-meeting to pro- 
test against the danger to southern institutions 
from the “sectionalism” of the skies. Believing 


that stars have no business to shine for niggers, 
he suggests the following resolution tomeet the 
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extremity, and recommends it to politicians and 
manufacturers who deal in South-side views and 
wares :— 

Resolved, That the North Star is unconstitu- 
tional, alike dangerous to the interests of our 
southern brethren, the perpetuity of the Union, 
and the success of the democratic party, and 
should not be encouraged to shine by sound con- 
servative men.—Springfield Republican. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, Feb.1.—-G. W. N. read 
Christ’s prayer in the 17th of John, after which 
there was some conversation on the home spirit. 
The essence of that spirit is in Christ’s prayer— 
he prayed that his disciples might all be one ; 
not that two or three, or those of the same kin- 
dred should love each other, but that all who 
believe in him, should come into a unity like that 
between him and his father. The unity he prayed 
for was to dissolve not only egotism, but all in- 
ferior combinations—swallow up marriage and 
family affection, and organize a new family, includ- 
ing all who receive his spirit. The home spirit 
comes by love’s displacing egotism in the individ- 
uals who give character to the atmosphere of a 
dwelling. We believe in the philosophy of spir- 
itual emanation—that cvery person emanates a 
spirit, which makes itself more or less sensible 
to tho perception of other persons coming within 
itsradius. The spiritual emanations of a house- 
hold constitute a social atmosphere, and the home- 
feeling will be in proportion as genial emanations 
prevail. When egotism shall have given place 
entirely to the spirit of Christ, we shall have a 
home atmosphere, such as was never conceived of 
before, in which it will be the highest luxury to 
dwell. The emanation of egotism is charged 
with a magnetic repulsion instead of attraction. 
So that egotism is the great foe to the home 
spirit, and the discipline of the cross of Christ is 
its best friend. Several members said they were 
conscious of an increase of true home feeling 
among us, and it was thought there was a sensi- 
ble improvement year by year in our social at- 
mosphere. The sun in its returning course is 
not more sure to bring summer with all its de- 
lights, than is the spirit of heaven that we have 
opened communication with by the cunfession of 
Christ, to bring all that is beautiful in a home. 

Friday Evening, 3.—The following petition 
with numerous signatures was read: 

“ The undersigned, lovers of good Music, especi- 
ally vocal Music, ofa spiritually edifying character, 
having learned that the Cantata of “ Daniel, or 
the Captivity and Restoration,” which has been 
performed heretofore with so much satisfacuon 
to the family, and was about to be performed 
again, has been partially given up, in consequence 
of some slight obstructions, do pray that this re- 
sult may be obviated, and that the performers of 
the Cantata be solicited and encouraged by the 
Community to go onand present it to us again, 
at their earliest convenience, with suitable cos- 
tume, and appropriate instrumental accompani- 
ment.” 

The general voice was in favor of the petition. 
One member thought the preparation would be 
too expensive: what with our theatricals and 
other entertainments we could not afford the time 
and attention that would be required; but others 
preferred to forego the exhibitions rather than 
the Cantata. Some who were not here last win- 
ter wished very much to hear it, and the conclu- 
sion was to have it as soon as the performers can 
make it convenient. Innumerable are the per- 
plexities of an Association so full of concvits as 
this, with so little room ! We have all kinds of 
clubs, but where to meet, is the vexed question. 
There is an hour between supper and the parlor 
reading, in which we have rehearsals, dancing- 
classes musical practice of various kinds, studies, 
&c., requiring rooms and some privacy, and there 
is no little ingenuity and calculation necessary af- 
ter you have orgamzed some scheme of improve- 
ment to find a place to carry iton. Where shail we 
rehearse our play or our song, so that every body 
will not know it by heart before we are prepared 
to bring it out? ~ Where shall we go to scrape our 
first lesson on the fiddle, or to bolt our first bray- 
ings on the horn? Where shall our committee on 
such a subject meet ? Where can we gather for 
this or that? The school room is one good place. 
The desks can be piled at one end and leave a 
respectable hall for whatever exercise you please. 
The dining-room will answer your purpose for a 
dancing lesson, if you will help hurry up the 
chores and be at some trouble to move the cen- 
tral table. The printing office is an occasional 
resort out of hearing. If we have any proper 
Academy of Music, it is the dairy-house! Quar- 
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tette clubs and amateur violinists find a retreat 
there, and our parlor performances are often im 
portations from that quarter. Some chilly dor- 
mitory will do ona pinch. When there is a will 
there is a way, and we contrive after all, by dint 
of accommodation and organization and the strat 
egems of necessity, to find places for all improving 
pursuits. 

Sunday Evening, 5.—Dr. Achilli gave us an in- 
structive and entertaining lecture on the Cata- 
combs of Rome. The city is underlaid with 
subterranean galleries, some of them extending 
miles, excavated it is supposed originally for ob- 
taining the materials of the Roman cement with 
which the city is built, and afterwards devoted 
to purposes of sepulture. Three orders of gal 
leries have been distinguished, one supposed by 
the inscriptions to have been the burial! place of 
Pagans, another of Jews, and a third of Chris 
tians. More interesting catacombs than those of 
Rome have been discovered in other parts of Italy ; 
some onan estate belonging to Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, who caused a number to be uncoy 
ered and found in them splendid vases, jewels of 
gold, &c. Naples has its ancient catacombs. It 
would almost seem that the grand object of life 
among the ancients was the magnificent disposal 
of their dead. 

Monday Evening, 6.—Mr. —— was oriticised 
by request. He is oppressed by a rash temper, 
an uneducated will, on the one hand, and by « 
morbid conscientiousness on the other. He loses 
self-control when provoked, and then falls into 
condemnation and legality. He would do penance 
most rigorously if he were a Catholic. But 
though he is unfortunate in these propensities, 
he has two redeeming traits, which may be relied 
on to save him. He loves criticism and he sticks 
to the confession of Christ hke a drowning man. 
He will leave his tool at the bench any hour in 
the day, and come to you, and out of the conflict of 
his heart, say, “I confess Christ my Savior from 
all evil.” His nar 3, through faith in his name, 
shall make this man whole. Who will say no? 





Table-Talk by J. H.N., No- 45. 





All things are manifestations of the 
atory or Gop. “It is God that quick- 
eneth all things.” If we truly know: 
what is the essence of good in every 
thing, if we know where we are, and 
what the inner truth of this universe is, 
our only desire will be to see the glory of 
God. That will comprise all we want— 
we shall have but one desire—all our pas-~ 
sions and tastes will concentrate on that 
one thing, to see the glory of God—te 
see it in our food and in each other—in 
our bodies and in our souls, in the heav- 
ens and the earth, in whatever is beau- 
tiful and good. 

“There is none good but one, that is 
God.” Christ said this, even in his case 
excluding the idea of being good in him- 
self; and if He is excluded from any 
goodness in himself, surely the same 
principle mus5 pass down through all in- 
ferior forms of good. If the bread we 
are eating could speak, it would say in 
the words of Christ, “ Why callest thou 
me good ? there is none good but one, 
that is God.” This error that Christ 
rebuked, is the very essence of the whole 
apostasy—calling other things good be- 
sides God. It is idolatry. I desire 
to see nothing but the glory of God. 
The whole earth is full of his glory. 
There is infinite beauty in the universe. 
but it is all the glory of God, and that 
is the element that I want to see, and 
nothing else. I want an end made in 
our imagination, of the idea that there 
is anything good but God. 

I do not want to seek the glory of God 
in the heavens, and in my heart, and ex- 
clude the idea from all these things that 
relate to my body and external senses, 
thinking of them as material and sensual, 
and as though a part of the glory of the 
universe belongs to God and the rest to 
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Whether in heaven or on earth, in the 
uncreated realms of God’s spiritual pres- 
ence, or in nature, it is all one glory ; and 
I want to have all false imaginations dis- 
pelled, that I may perceive this glory 
with all my senses, that I may see and 
know God in all my enjoyments, in every 
sensation. 

In the Millenium, it is said, “ the glory 
of God will cover the earth as the waters 
do the sea.” Surely the glory of God 
does now cover the earth as the waters 
cover thesea; but superadded to that, 
will come at length an element of under- 
standing, so that we shall see what is al- 
ready around us. ‘“ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God ;” and 
because they are pure in heart they are 
qualified to see him; they have eyes to 
see him with. If we have pure hearts, 
and the faculty of interior sight at the 
center, that part of our life will radiate 
and spread itself through all our senses, 
so that we shall see with our eyes what 
our hearts see. Our eyes will see the 
glory of God, our ears will hear it, our 
mouths will taste it, our hands _ will 
handle it, and we shall find there is 
nothing else thut we have to do with, 
that is good. 

That is the way the glory of God will 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 
When the spirit of heaven has purified 
our hearts, and opened our eyes, and 
transfigured creation to us, so that we 
shall see there is none good but one, that 
is God, and all the good that comes to us 
shall be only the reflection of his glory, 
then, without any change in external 
things, the earth will be full of the glory 
of God. 


Food for Faith. 





There is every reason for encourage- 
ment and hope when we find ourselves 
posessed by good desires—when our hearts 
are reaching and longing after righteous- 
ness. It is on such that Christ pronoun- 
ced his blessing-—“ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness : for 
they shall be filled.” He did not say 
that it should be done immediately— 
our faith and patience may need the dis- 
cipline of waiting ; but we may rest as- 
sured that his promise will hold good, and 
they that hunger shall be filled. God 
will take his own time, because he knows 
best what discipline we need to prepare 
our hearts to receive his gift ; but his 
promise is enough to buoy us up under 
any temptation to despond. Indeed we 
may consider this very hunger as God’s 
choicest gift to us—as the earnest of the 
fulfillment of his promise, “ They shall 
be filled.” With this assurance we will 
be thankful, and hopefully wait.—-s. c. H. 


Homes for Free Blacks. 
SEPARATE THE RACES TO PREVENT THE SEPARATION 
Of THE STATES. 








The expulsion of the free blacks from several of 
the slave states into the free states, and the similar 
acts proposed in the others, have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Governors of Ohio, Iowa and Wisconsin 
to the obligation of providing homes elsewhere for 
these unfortunates. The necessity of some such 
provision was long since foreseen by Mr. Jefferson. 
Whilst the numbers of free blacks in the free states 
are few, the truth of Mr. Jefferson’s remark, that 
** nothing is more certain than that the two races, 
equally free, cannot live inthe same government,” 
is less obvious. But with the increase of their 
numbers ‘the indelible lines of distinction” which, 
he says, nature as well as habit and opinion has 
drawn between the races, become more manifest, 
and conflict ensues, as formerly in St. Domingo and 
now in Chatham and other places in Canada. The- 
orists, not living where the distinction of caste 


pe 


exists, may imagine themselves superior to it, and 
that it needs but enlightenment to obliterate it. 
But as this is as impracticable as to annihilate grav- 
itation, the problem for the true statesman is to 
conform his policy to it. 

The plans of Mr. Jefferson, the wisest and most 
benevolent statesman and philosopher in the world’s 
history, are all founded on a profound knowledge of 
the laws of nature, and are for that reason practi- 
cable ; and if those whose hearts respond to the sen- 
timent that all men are created equal would make 
it anything but an unmeaning generality, they must 
be guided by his practical wisdom. 

This truth is now recognized by the friends of 
equal rights, and the Northwest proclaims, through 
the recent messages of the Governors of Ohio, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, that the time for a movement 
has come to apply it, by separating the free men 
of the two races by granting homesteads to the 
blacks in some rich region of Central or South 
America, to be acquired for that purpose, where, ac- 
cording to the plan of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ they may be 
established as a separate, free and independent 
people, under our patronage and protection.” The 
measure ought to acceptable to the people of the 
Suuth, whose apprehensions of these free blacks 
have driven them to the cruel measure of expelling 
them from their native soil—a measure which will 
scarcely diminish the danger. And this considera- 
tion will find almost equal favor with the North; for 
though it is the policy of the oligarchist to teach 
the southern people that they are hated at the 
North; yet all know how shamelessly false this is. 

Its further advantage to the South, in enabling 
those who wish to emancipate their slaves to do so, 
and keeping alive the feeling for emancipation 
which still lingers there, despite the struggle of the 
Calhoun latter-day saints to stifle it, will also rec- 
ommend it tothe North. It has, indeed, no fea- 
ture of antagonism to the interests of the South.— 
Its antagonism is to the Africanization of the South 
and the territories, in furtherance of the dynastic 
interests of the latter-day saints, destructive alike 
of the political rights and material interests of the 
people of both sections. It is, as Senator Doolittle 
has well said, the solution of the slave question, be- 
cause it is the solution of the negro question, which 
lies before it. 

The disunion aspect of the subject is also consi- 
dered in these able papers. The address of Gover- 
nor Dennison of Ohio, exhibits a thorough know- 
ledge of Southern politics, and lays before the 
people, with fidelity and truth, the daring schemes 
of the oligarchy, the causes of their failure hereto. 
fore, and the means on which they rely for success 
hereafter. The high price of negroes, caused by 
the prohibition of the foreign slave trade and the 
energy of the north, fviled them in the attempt to 
Africanize the northern territories by the aid of 
the federal power, although they had repealed the 
law prohibiting slavery there, and supposed they 
had effectually opened the territories to it. They 
now look to Cuba, Mexico and the Gulf regions, ang 
toimportations from Africa, to Africanize those 
regions and to maintain their power. 

Whether the government shall be again yielded to 
them, that its powers may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of their schemes, lest they should attempt 
to dissolve the Union if they are deprived of their 
ascendency, is the question of the day. 

Of the disposition of the controlling politicians in 
the Gulf states to dissolve the Union, Governor Den- 
nison entertains no doubt. The fact that the south- 
ern league, embracing the politicians of the Yan- 
cey school, whose views have generally been ap- 
proved by the recent conventions in those states, 
openly avows itself for disunion, leaves no room for 
doubt either as to the present power of these politi- 
cians in that region or of their purposes. They do 
not contemplate or desire that the northern tier of 
slave states should form a part of the Southern con- 
federacy. The programme is that these states 
should remain, with their rights protected by the 
guaranties of the constitution, which the proposition 
itself concedes to be ample, and so give safety to the 
borders of the southern confederacy, leaving it free 
to subject and Africanize the Gulf region. But 
“‘ the price of Cuba, whether it is to be acquired by 
the purse, or by the purse and the sword, would 
cost more of trensure and of bloud than an infant 
southern confederacy could afford. 8o the conquest 
of Mexico, with all the people to resist impending 
slavery, to say nothing of the allies that might be 
brought to aid resistance in such a cause, presents 
difficulties that make ambition pause.” Hence the 
only danger to the Union lies in their success in the 
approaching elections, by which they may be able 
to apply the power of this governmont to make those 
acquisitions which are indispensable to the consum- 
mation of their plans. 

The views of Governor Dennison are those of a 
statesman who looks through the false issues and 
small polities by which our skillful adversaries en- 
gage the public mind, to their real objects. The 
fact that the Helper book, the John Brown raid, the 
Fugitive Slave law, &c., &c., matters of little mo- 
ment to the Gulf regions, where no Helper book or 
John Brown goes, and whence no slaves escape, are 





the ostensible grounds of the wildest vehemence by 
the Gulf representatives in Congress, whilst those 
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whose constituents are alone affected are compara- 
tively moderate, points the eye of the statesman to 
their real object. They want noharmony. Nocan 
did man can deny that the North is disposed not 
only to respect the just rights of the South, but to 
tolerate much that is wrong for the sake of barmo- 
ny. The general acquiescence by the North in the 
compromise measures of 1850, some of which were 
80 objectionable in themselves, is conclusive evi- 
dence of this. The renewal of the agitation as soon 
as the oligarchy came into power by the election of 
Pierce—an agitation which their success in 1856 has 
enabled them to continue, results from their thirst 
for dominion, and can be repressed only by showing 
them that they cannot win or maintain power by it. 
To do this effectually, and secure the government 
against the danger which would result from the con- 
quest by them of the Gulf region, it is indispensa- 
ble that those fertile regions should be made pro- 
ductive by free labor. We have already half a mil- 
lion of free blacks well fitted to this purpose, by 
whuse instrumentality we can at once secure free- 
dom to the tropics and stability to the North Amer- 
ican Union. 





American Machine=-made Watches. 

The works of the American Watch Company 
at Waltham, near Boston, afford a striking 
proof of the beneficial application of mechani- 
cal ingenuity and skill in combination, which 
characterizes our countrymen. Two ideas, 
fully embraced, have led to the completest suc- 
cess. First, the making of all the pieces by 
patterns, each adapted to all alike, so as to ad- 
mit of large quantities being forwarded from 
hand to band, instead of the European prac- 
tice of making each piece for its particular 
place, fitted only for its particular watch. Sec- 
ond, the application of most ingenious and per- 
fect machinery to all parts of the work, in the 
production of pieces which, in Europe are fab- 
ricated solely by the sight of the eye and 
slight of the hand of each individual workman. 

Mr. A. L. Dennison, the original projector 
of the scheme, and now the manager of the 
works, a native of Maine, and bred to the 
watch business, believed that it was practicable 
to make watches in numbers, with all the 
pieces of uniform size, and formed by machine- 
ry, just in the way that musk«ts have long 
been manufactured at the Springfield Armory. 
And after long study and many experiments, 
he has the satisfaction of seeing the scheme 
perfectly successful. Already thirty thousand 
watches have been made, of uniform construc- 
tion and size, and put into circulation under an 
express warranty of their quality as time-keep- 
ers, and the most ample testimunials are given 
in their favor from numerous and competent 
persons who have given them a full trial. 

A visit to the works at Waltham is exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive in regard to 
the capability of machinery for the production 
of the finest mechanical processes. By the 
old method, the processes of boring holes and 
shaping wheels and pinions and bringing them 
to a size, were done by the drill-bow alone, a 
slow method, and depending wholly on the 
quick eye and steady hand of the workman, 
who only acquired the requisite skill by long 
years of apprenticeship. At Waltham, all 
this is done by lathes connected with a steam- 
driven shaft, and the boring or cutting tools 
guided by machines of most ingenious contri- 
vance, so as to make the pieces absolutely uni- 
form in all their dimensions. 

Take, for instance, a pinion, which is made 
out of the solid steel wire drawn for the pur- 
pose. Some of this is drawn plain and some 
with grooves for the teeth In either case, 
the arbor or axle is turned to the exact size 
and taper, the ends drilled to receive the pivot- 
jewels, and the teeth cut to their shape and 
distance, all by various machinery, and with 
such absolute uniformity that any one piece will 
fit to its place in any other watch of the same 
pattern. In like manner, the stones for pivots 
are first eut, and then rounded and brought to 
a size, polished, and fitted for use by machines, 
tended by young women who acquire the re- 
quisite skill by a few weeks’ practice. Little 
screws, 80 minute that it takes one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred thousand to weigh a 
pound,-are cut from the wire with surpassing 
rapidity, threaded, and the heads finished with 
complete accuracy. 

Every step of every process with every 
piece is measured and recorded, with an 2ccu- 
racy extending to the 2,500th part of an inch, 
so that, in the few cases in which the slightest 
differences are admissible, any piece can be 
replaced, if required, at any distance of place 
or time, by merely sending the number of the 
watch. 

The tools and mechanical movements by 
which all these results are so completely ac- 
complished, are nearly all of original contri- 
vance, and if fully and scientifically described, 
would excite genera] admiration for their inge- 
nuity. But itis not the wish of the proprie- 
tors, nor have we the room or time, to publish 
such a description. No patent rights have 
been secured, as priority of use is deemed 
more beneficial than a patent. 
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machinery are of one size and one pattern, so 
far as the inner works are concerned. Of 
course this is the size that was supposed to be 
the most in demand. But tools are in course 
of preparation for a thinner and lighter watch, 
which will be brought out in a few months. 
The movement adopted is the English lever, 
but following the Swiss watch in omitting the 
chain and fusee, which gives an aspect of sim- 
plicity to the interior. 

The works admit of the employment of 220 
hands, and can produce $300,000 worth of 
watches in a year, or can turn out 50 watches 
per day. Of about 125 pieces that go to 
to make a watch, some pass through 50 hands 
before they are finished. The works are plea- 
santly situated on the south bank of Charles 
River, with trees around, and the appearance 
inside is orderly and attractive. The people, 
both male and female, appear intelligent and 
respectable ; and the work is not found to be det- 
rimental either to general health or to eyesight. 

In the light of political economy it is stated 
that already the importation of English watches 
of the class sold at moderate prices, is greatly 
diminished. The cheap Swiss qualities are 
not affected by the American make. Asa 
commentary on the theories of the Protective 
system, it may be observed that this success 
bas been achieved by American skill and per- 
severance, aided by a protective duty of four 
per cent. on parts of watches, and eight per 
cent. on watches complete ! 

There is only one remark that needs to be 
made in addition, which is, that such a triumph 
of mechanism may be considered final, and 
that if watches can be made by machinery, 
there is hardly any product of human labor 
which cannot be made by machinery, with the 
supervision of intelligent operatives.—-Indep’t. 





The Climate and Resources of Morocco, 


Morocco is called by the Arabs, ‘‘ the land 
of the extreme west,” from its position in Af- 
rica. Its territory is about 500 miles long by 
375 miles wide, intersected from 8. E, to N. 
W. by the chain of the Atlas mountains. The 
climate is very hot during the months of June, 
July, and August—the rainy season contiuves 
from September to April. Much of the vear, 
however, the climate is pleasant and agreeable. 
and the winter is frequently interrupted by in- 
tervals of fine weather. The soil of the coun- 
try is fertile, and yields three crops in a year. 
Indeed, such is the productiveness of this em- 
pire, that if it were well governed, and proper 
encouragement given to agriculture and com- 
merce, it could supply all Europe with wheat, 
barley, rice, and maize. In some portions, to- 
bacco, cotton, saffron, and sugar-cane are oul- 
tivated. Pastoral industry is most pursued 
however, the Berbers and Chelloks devoting 
themselves to it almost exclusively. Accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, supplied by the Ku- 
ropean consulates, the live stock of the coun- 
try comprises 500,000 camels and dromedaries; 
400,000 horses ; 2,000,000 mules and asses ; 
5,000,000 cattle ; and 50,000,000 sheep and 
goats. These statistics, which are not far 
from the truth, show the resources of the coun- 
try.—-Country Gentleman. 





Vecetation 1n Ceyton,——European fruit- 
trees transplanted iuto this climate grow free- 
ly, but become evergreens, and for want of 
their winter repose, cannot bring their produce 
to perfection. This difficulty has been over- 
come with vines, by laying their roots bare at 
certain seasons, and exposing them to the 
strongest heat of the sun. This process «r- 
rests the circulation of the sap, by which «n 
artificial repose is created, and two crops of 
grapes are yielded in the year. Indigenous 
vegetation, scarcely susceptible of improve- 
ment by scientific culture, is loaded with the 
exquisite fruits; cocoa-palm trecs line the 
roads and encircle country dwellings in the 
southern provinces ; extensive plantations of 
the Palmyra palm furnish the native popula- 
tion of the northern districts with a fourth 
part of their food ; oranges, limes, figs, plan- 
tains, and pineapples, with the delicate man- 
gosteen and rich rambutan, flourish in abun- 
dance, and, if eaten as soon as gathered, have 
a refreshing coolness; the rice grounds pro- 
duce two harvests in the year. The cinnam n 
gardens, from which the Dutch drew such 
Jarge returns, have been neglected since tle 
monopoly was thrown open, but an inferior 
spice, sold at a lower rate, is more largily 
grown; and wild forest tracts have been clear- 
ed to make room for coffee bushes, which aff): d 
% new and increasing field of industry.— Sir 
E. Tennent. 
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A. S., New Orleans.—We send you by mail the 
* Berean’ and ‘Bible Communism.’ The moi ey 
which you sent was sufficient. 

LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.-—-Jos. 33, 





Up to this time, all the watches made by 


Kelly, F. Shelling, N. E. Marcy, L. B. Lynde. 
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